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“We have had an uphill fight, and it will 
continue to be uphill all the way. There can 
be no coasting to victory. During the last 
two weeks we have had a great deal of good 
news and it would seem that the turning 
point of this war has at last been reached. 
But this is no time for exultation. There is 
no time now for anything but fighting 
and working to win.” — FRANKLIN D. 

ROOSEVELT, on the New 
York Herald - Tribune 
Forum. 
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“Afrique est coutoumiere toujours choses” produire 
nouvelles et monstrueuses” (roughly, “Africa isyaccus- 
tomed always to produce new and’ monstrous things.” ) 

So wrote Rabelais, four hundred years ago. The week’s 
political tidings from Africa’s ‘north coast certainly were 
new—atid many inclined to view the news as monstrous. 
It is difficult to reconcile the quisling Darlan in a domi- 
nant role, sustained by Allied power. Yet it would be 
wise, we feel, to withold judgment. No one in Ameri 

can private life can see the complete panorama. ur 
leaders, on the spot, must have sound reason for their 
action. 

The notion that there is a beautiful unity amongst all 
Frenchmen who oppose dictatorship, just doesn’t hold 
up. There is now, and has long been, much jealousy 
and contention between the DeGaulists and other fac- 
tions with similarly expressed objectives. That all 
groups can be brought within a single fold is perhaps 
too much to expect just now. But—let’s assume that 
Gen’l Eisenhower and his associates know what they’re 
about. There is an implication in the President’s ‘Tues- 
day press conference statement that the Darlan arrange- 
ment may be only temporary. 

Militarily, the African situation continues favorable. 
As this is written, Allied troops, estimated at 300,000 are 
converging on Tunisia. It is probable that there may 
be momentous news by the time you read these words. 
Our Flying Fortresses, under Gen’l Doolittle, have be- 
gun bombing operations on the air field at Bizerta, a 
Tunisian port and the most northerly town in Africa. 

However, as we suggested last week, there is definite 
possibility that Hitler may yet make dramatic move in 
African theatre. ‘Troop movements to the Mediterranean 
basin were not without purpose. And the 1000 planes 
which Nazis reportedly have massed may well include 
new improved models fresh from assembly lines. Any- 
one who discounts possibility of bitter battles may be 
sadlly disillusioned. 


ARGENTINA: Interesting to observe effect of 
Allied successes in North Africa. As predicted, gov’t of 
Argentina is taking active steps to round up Axis spies. 
There’s report that 20 Germans have been bagged. Tel- 
ephone and telegraph now strictly controlled and all 
ports have been declared military zones. A permanent 
radio-detection service has been set up. Foreign Minis- 
ter Guinazu has notified Sec’y Hull that his country 
follows with “friendly intereset’” U S_ operations in 
French Africa. Nevertheless, we do not expect Argen 
tina to break with Axis prior to election next year. 


INDIA: One point not much dwelt upon is that 
bold Allied moves in Africa tend to push farther into 
blurry background the dream of Axis partners meeting in 
India. Indian position, from Allied point of view is 
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FRANCE: We have said several times in 
past few months that Hitler would grasp 
first expedient to occupy all of France. His 
action in elevating Laval is gesture of des- 
peration. There’s no one else. Crisis will 


come when he tries to swing nation into 
Axis military fold. 


MANPOWER: It now seems clear we shall 
have some form of Commission embracing 
both Selective Service and civilian manpow- 
er. We believed earlier that Selective Service 
would take over direction of civilians. Now 
seems unlikely. McNutt has better chance 
to head new Commission than surface de- 
velopments indicate. 

MEAT: When rationing begins, about Feb, 
quantity will be less than 2% Ibs originally 
discussed. Shortage is acute. 


now much improved. If we can consolidate African 
positions, drive out Nazis, control Mediterranean, prob- 
lem of supplying India is greatly lessened thru shorter 
haul. If Japan does not presently attack India, she may 
find herself under attack in Burma. 


PACIFIC: We can well understand the exultation 
of Admirals Nimitz and Halsey and their associates. 
The Japanese in the Solomons area have been dealt a 
defeat they will not soon forget. But Sec’y Knox is un- 
questionably correct in assuming that they will be back 
with reinforcements. ‘The war isn’t going to be won in 
this area, but the President may not be too optimistic in 
marking the week’s developments as a turning point. 

Here, briefly, are our early objectives: clear out the 
remaining Japs on Guadalcanal; occupy and fortify 
other islands in the Solomon group; drive Japs from 
their base at Buna, in New Guinea. When he can check 
off these accomplishments—and we are working toward 
them daily—it can be said confidently that strong 
offensive action is our next step. 

Do not class us, please, with the ready optimists. We 
do not say, or believe, that these objectives will be at- 
tained short of fierce fighting and sundry set-backs. But 
that is the direction in which we aim to travel ! 


- « . — Those who 
once claimed coffee 
kept ’em awake now 
lie awake trying to : > — e 


figure how to get it. 
Publisher. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted” — 








Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“It will make little difference in the 
end who wins in Europe, we or Hitler, 
if the Japs win in the Pacific, for in 20 
or 30 years, a billion and a half orien- 
tals, industrialized, organized and 
mobilized by Japan, will overrun a 
war-devastated Europe, and, finally, 
America. The least that would happen 
is that we would lose every market in 
the world, including our own at home. 
We could not compete with stolen re- 
sources and cheap labor. 


“If Japan wins this war—and she 
has won it unless we can carry the war 
to her and drive the Japs back to their 
original islands and deprive them of 
their fantastic new empire—the end 
of western civilization is here now.”— 
Rep ME vin J. Maas, of Minn., ranking 
Republican member of House naval 
affairs committee. (A colonel in ma- 
rine corps reserves, Rep. Maas engaged 
in battle of Solomon Islands; insists 
that we are “still losing in the Pa- 
cific.”) 


“ec ” 


“Take off your ties!”—Vice Admiral 
Wm. F. Hatsey, Jr., naval commander 
in southwest Pacific. (Black tie has 
been only distinguishing mark between 
naval men and marines, working to- 
gether in Solomons area. Removal of 
ties for duration symbolizes unity of 
two groups, emphasizes the Admiral’s 
statement: “This war won’t be won by 
any one branch of navy, marine corps 
or army, but by a united service 
group.”) 


“ ” 


“Beautiful women grow everywhere, 
but as soon as they realize they are 
beautiful they migrate either to New 
York or Hollywood. So I make my 
headquarters in Chicago and meet all 
the trains.”—ALBERTO VarGas, painter 
of alluring female figures. 


May we 


Clever 


you on that? 





“I greatly benefited from the fact 
that the Navy and Army get supplies 
from America. I had run out of paper 
tissue handkerchiefs which, when you 
have a cold in the head, are almost a 
necessity. I laid in a new store at the 
hospital, knowing that nowhere in 
Great Britain could I buy anything of 
the kind. We have a few things in the 
United States which we probably enjoy 
thoughtlessly, but a little time on this 
side of the ocean makes you not only 
conscious of them, but very grateful 
also.”—-ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, in My Day, 
cabled from London. 

“ee ” 

“A Japanese soldier will fight bravely 
when on the attack, but he does poorly 
in defensive struggle, and he would 
rather kill himself than fight alone.”— 
JaMEs R. Younc, 14 years a news cor- 
respondent in Japan, writing in Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine. 

“ ” 

“Even the convention of scalawags 
and carpetbaggers that ruled Georgia 
after the war between the states re- 
tained the poll tax. It may be out- 
moded, but it is a source of revenue 
which the states have a right to re- 
tain.”—Sen. RICHARD RUSSELL, of Geor- 
gia, arguing against Geyer bill, point- 
ing out that his state has had a poll 
tax continuously since “before the rev- 
olutionary war.” 


“It will bea long time before Pll want 
to look a Brussels sprout in the face.” 
—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, commenting on 
the monotony of her English diet. 
Asked what America might learn from 
England, Mrs. Roosevelt said: “We can 
learn to do more of our own work. I 
doubt if there is today a domestic ser- 
vant in all England.” 


“ ” 


“If we will look back closely enough, 
we will realize that the old days weren’t 
so good after all. It would be far bet- 
ter to accept the challenge and go for- 
ward to greater production and better 
distribution, new products, new mar- 
kets, greater industrial and social dem- 
ocracy.”—Wm. L. Batt, vice chairman 
WPB. 

“ 9° 

“If those two (Flandin and Pucheu) 
enter the regime, we are going to need 
Ali Baba for premier.”—A Fighting 
French spokesman, commenting on po- 
litical developments in North Africa. 


«“ ” 


“Well, we’re not so close to the eight- 
ball as we were!” — Adm. CHESTER W. 
Nimitz, Commander of the Pacific 
Fleet, after latest battle for Solomons. 


it ” 


“The Japs will come back!” — 
FraNK Knox, Sec’y of Navy, forecast- 
ing round three in battle for Solo- 
mons. 


“ ” 


“Why the h—— should I ask for a 
commission? What do I know about 
being an officer?” — Tyrone POWER, 
motion picture actor, now a private in 
U S Marine Corps. Power, who has 
played many dashing roles, including 
Jesse James, busted an illusion this 
week when, discussing marksmanship, 
he confessed: “I couldn’t hit a pig in 
the back with a bass fiddle.” 
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Child Labor and The 40 Hr. Week 
By Rosert P. VANDERPOEL 
Financial Editor 
Chicago Herald-American 


It may be necessary to call upon the 
children of the nation to work four or 
five hours a day, according to Maj. 
Lewis B. Hershey, director of selective 
service. 

If it takes the labor of every child 
in this country not four or five hours 
a day, but as many hours as can safely 
be worked without lasting injury to 
health, to bring victory, we should not 
hesitate for one moment to call upon 
it. Such is the meaning of all-out war. 
Such is the meaning of a war for sur- 
vival And make no mistake, that is 
exactly the type of a war we are en- 
gaged in. 

But shall we take our children from 
school and set them to working four, 
five or more hours a day in the fac- 
tories and on the farms while we our- 
selves cling like dumb leeches to a 
lazy 40-hour week for some 30,000,000 
healthy men and women not only able 
but anxious to work longer hours? 





BUREAUCRACY~— in Action 


Every Saturday morning in the Al- 
lowance and Allotment Branch of the 
Adjutant General’s Office, all civilian 
employees are subject to “desk inspec- 
tion.” Promptly at 9:00 A. M., at a 
given signal, all civilian employees 
must rise as the supervisors and some 
army captains walk in. They inspect 
desks, chairs, filing cabinets, desk 
drawers and ash trays. They rub their 
fingers over desks to see if they are 
clean and waxed. If the ash tray is 
dirty he or she is sharply ordered to 
wash it. And during the week, if one 
desk is not exactly in line with the one 
next to it, the supervisor orders the 
employee to stop work and get it in 
line. All of this seems unbelievable, 
but it is true—Washington Corre- 
spondent, Canadian Business, 10-'42. 


DEBT—Collection 


An intimation to slow-paying cus- 
tomers given by a country shopkeeper: 

“All persons indebted to our shop 
are requested to to call and settle. 
All indebted to our shop and not 
knowing it are requested to call and 
find out. Those knowing themselves 
indebted and not wishing to call are 
requested to remain in one place long 
enough for us to catch them.” 





Golden Letter 


This letter was worth $5 in gold— 
treasured currency in the Moslem 
world—to each of two Arabs to 
whom it was presented by Ameri- 
can pilots, forced down in North 
Africa. 

All American airmen carry sim- 
ilar missives, in Arabic, decorated 
with a reproduction of the Ameri- 
can flag in color: 


“To all Arab peoples: Greetings 
and may peace be upon you. The 
bearer of this letter is a United 
States soldier and a friend of all 
Arabs. Treat him well, guard him 
from harm and give him food and 
drink. Help him to return to the 
nearest American soldiers and you 
will be liberally rewarded. Peace 
and mercy. God be with you. 


“Franklin Roosevelt.” 











FIFTH COLUMN 


Column is a good old word, born of 
honest parents, but it has been sadly 
mutilated without cause or justifica- 
tion. But here is an idea. When pre- 
ceded by the word “fifth,” let us call 
it “colume” and thus despise it more 
that ever we did before the present 
war.—A. P. Ricnarpson, “This Blessed 
Language,” The Journal of Account- 
ancy, 11-'42. 


HOUSING—War Industry 


People do not seem to realize that 
the air is going to be full of airplanes 
around Willow Run. It is dangerous 
to have people living so close to a 
plant of this kind. We planned the 
fMmest possible system of highways 
leading to the plant, so that people 
living within 25 miles could get here 
easily. There are a hundred small 
towns in a 25 mi radius. Let them 
grow. Don’t stick another right under 
our mnoses.—CHARLES SORENSEN, v-D 
Ford Motor Co, explaining why Ford 
fights Willow Brook housing project. 


INTUITION—Hitler’s 


An eminent London medium who 
has long been in communication by 
thought-wave telepathy with Der 
Fuehrer in Berchtesgaden, reports 
that while the majority of the emana- 
tions are totally irrational, enough in- 
telligible messages have been received 
to make an analysis of Herr Hitler’s 
military ideal. 


His well-known intutition in mili- 
tary matters—correct in its essentials 
for once—appears to desire for the 
German army that it be equipped like 
the Russians, fed like the British, 
paid like the Americans, and that it 
have only the Italian Army to fight.— 
Britain, 11-’42. 





Thanksgiving 1942 


We did not ride out to the old 
home for our family feast. Gas and 
tires must be saved. The house was 
a little cooler, the mince pie a bit 
tarter than usual. We might have 
been annoyed. . . 


But then we opened the paper 
and read the news from Europe, 
where it was not sugar that was 
lacking, but food itself. Where the 
old home, instead of merely being 
inaccessible, was gone forever; its 
inmates destroyed or deported. 
Where the house was not only 
chilled by lack of fuel but watched 
with a cold suspicion and shadowed 
by a cloud of fear and oppression. 

We are grateful that our irrita- 
tions are minor things, that funda- 
mentally we are free and sound, and 
that the nat’l spirit rises above 
these petty annoyances to carry us 
on to victory and a continuation of 
the American ideals—The Thread 
of Life, house magazine of State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co, 11-’42. 











JEWS—in Army 


Taking advantage of a lack of sta- 
tistics, subversive elements are try- 
ing to make it appear that Jews are 
shirking armed service (before Pearl 
Harbor we were called war-mongers.) 

We don’t know how many Jews are 
in the Army and Navy—nobody does. 
But we do know that there are at 
least 28 Jews in uniform from the tiny 
community of 60 Jewish families in 
Oil City, Pa; 29 from Charlotte, N. C.’s 
Jewish community, which is slightly 
larger; 62 from Charleston, W. Va’s 
400 Jewish families; 90 from Tulsa’s 
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The England That Makes no News 


A group of English journalists, under the guidance of Storm JAMESON, has 


lately concluded an interesting, 


and we hope an enlightening experiment. 


Writing, each is his own vein, “for the glory of Anglo-American friendship” they 
have sought to give us, here in America, a more accurate and revealing picture 
of “the England that makes no news” - - the common people of an uncommon 
country. The result is a volume of fascinating miscellany under the general title 


London Calling, (Harper). 


The varagravhs that follow are from Miss Jameson’s introductory chapter, 


“Ninety Times As High as the Moon”: 


During the last war an American 
soldier said to me: “We came over 
here to fight for France. We don’t 
really like the English, but we like the 
French.” Stung into forgetting my 
manners, I said: “That’s because you 
can’t understand what the French 
say to you!” A weak retort, but it is 
always a shock to us English to find 
that other peoples don’t like us. We 
have an idea of ourselves that doesn’t 
correspond to any of the ideas the 
others cherish of us... 

It it a pity that our voices, the 
voices of the true America, the true 
England, without affectation, second 
thoughts, cleverness, are not louder. 
The headlines ignore us... 

The truth is that you know too 
much about us, and not enough. You 
read our boasts and do not see our 
tears. You read everything about us 
that can be headlined in newspapers, 
that is, disasters, quarrels, the antics 
of politicians, financiers, arms makers, 
that is, nothing about us, us common 
English, that is, nothing about Eng- 
Joma. ... « 














approx 700 families; 185 from the 800 
Jewish families in Savannah, Ga, etc. 

In none of these places is the per- 
centage of Jewish fighters less than 
the general percentage; in some towns 
it is higher—Editorial, Nat’l Jewish 
Monthly, 11-’42. 


LABOR—in Wartime 


A few evenings ago a girl wearing 
a silver fox cape and orchids was din- 
ing at the Key Club. As 11 o’clock 
approached she said she had to leave 
because she had to get up early. 

“I work in a defense plant,” she 
said. 

When some fellow diners with whom 
she had got into conversation jeered at 
her statement, she opened a big silver- 
fox muff-purse she was carrying. In- 
side were a hammer, screw drivers, a 
caliper and similar instruments. 


“I’m spending the night with my 


You Americans did not wait for the 
worst to reach your country before 
running forward with help. We shall 
not have deserved your kindness—in- 
exhaustible—if we did not want now 
to make some return. Our trouble— 
it is a humiliating one—is, how can 
we? After nearly three years of war 
we are certainly the poor branch of 
the family. Our poverty, which at 
other times doesn’t worry us, makes 
us ashamed when it comes to sending 
you something else than our thanks— 
of which you must be tired. . . 

Even if you are bored (with this 
offering of literary wares) you cannot 
fail to recognize our anxiety to please. 
We have done our juggling tricks for 
you, fully aware of the slightness of 
our gift, but in good faith—because 
we are grateful; in a word, because 
we like you. Because we cannot be- 
lieve that anything, any quarrel of the 
Great Interests, any ignorance or 
foolishness of the humble, can estrange 
us. Liking is less an affair of the 
mind or heart than of the instincts. 
We still have good instincts, we Eng- 
lish. They are the same as yours. 





sister, and I’ve got my tools with 
me so I'll have them in the morning,” 
she explained—June Provines, Chi- 
cago Sun. 


LANGUAGE—American 


Berlin’s short wave announcers have 
been making fun recently of the Amer- 
ican phrase “war effort.” I think we 
deserve to be spoofed a bit. Let’s drop 
the phrase. 

An effort is an attempt to do some- 
thing, and we’re not attempting to do 
something—we're doing it. Does a 
woman say she is engaged in a cooking 
effort? Does a man say he’s busy with 
a trucking effort? Or the crew of a 
Flying Fortress in Egypt, taking off to 
drop some eggs on Rommel’s tanks— 
do they tell one another “We shall 
now undertake a bombing effort?’”— 
Rex Stout, on the radio program, Our 
Secret Weapon. 





How War Will Hit YOU—Hanrry L. 
Hopkins, the President’s trusted aide, 


believes no American should be al- 
lowed to decide for himself how much 
he will do, or give to the war effort. 
He forecasts that this war is going to 
take ALL of the resources and efforts 
of every ablebodied man and woman, 
every machine and every factory. He 
even visions social leaders forced to 
convert their stately mansions into 
boardinghouses for defense workers. 

Of course there will be many shifts. 
At first, Mr. Hopkins believes, the 
worker probably will be given a wide 
choice as to where he’ll work, what he 
will do. But if they don’t move volun- 
tarily—something will have to be done. 
That there are hardships ahead is a 
conclusion accepted as a matter of 
course. The man making $10,000 may 
have to take a job at $3,000. If he 
can’t pay his life insurance—well, he’ll 
just have to forget life insurance. 
“After all” concludes Mr. Hopkins, “the 
soldier in the army only gets $50 a 
month.” (“You and Your Family Will 
be Mobilized,” American Mag. 11-’42. 

“ ” 

We're Licking the Subs! — Although 
447 sinkings in American waters had 
been reported up to late August, fact 
is our Inshore Patrol is driving Naz 
subs from close proximity to our Atlan- 
tic shore. As additional men and more 
ships become available, we'll take over 
more coastal traffic lanes, will endeavor 
to provide complete protection in Car- 
ribean, whither Nazis retired when At- 
lantic coast became too hot—(A. D. 
RaTHBONE, IV, “Indian Sign on U- 
Boats,” American Legion Mag. 11-’42. 


“ ” 


Who'll Man the Farms?—On a mid- 
western farm, the author found no 
person under 75. A wheat-threshing 


crew revealed no member under 65. 
Farmers ask deferment of essential 
workers; sufficiently high prices to per- 
mit better wages. — NELSON ANTRIM 
CrAWForRD, “Who Will Man the Farms?” 
Christian Science Monitor, 10-31-42.) 
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News of the New 


ARMY: There’s new technique 
guarding our soldiers against typhus 
and other diseases carried by parasites. 
It involves use of methyl bromide, 
deadly to all parasites. Methyl bromide 
is liquid when kept cold, but is a gas 
at ordinary room temperature. 

Former method, as all overseas sol- 
diers in last war well know, was to 
place clothes in portable steam pres- 
sure chambers, killing lice by process 
of parboiling. Many hrs required to 
dry garments, and woolens were never 
the same afterwards. New technique: 
An ampoule (sealed glass container) of 
methyl bromide is enclosed in small 
cotton bag, carefully closed. One of 
these bags, together with garments to 
be fumigated, is placed in a rubberized 
bag. The ampoule is broken by blow 
with hammer or bayonet. The gas— 
._ but not the glass—escapes into the 
clothing. Half an hour later, clothes 
are removed, brushed, aired. 

Ultra-violet maps are now to be 
found in cockpits of army planes. Visi- 
ble to the pilot, though invisible to 
foe. 





MEDICINE: Ten times more active 
tuberculosis can be discovered in preg- 
nant women by use of fluoroscope and 
X-ray than by routine physical exam- 
ination, according to report in Ameri- 
ican Journal of Obstetrics & Gyne- 
cology. Report, based on studies made 
in Chicago Lying-in Hospital, recom- 
mends Illinois hygienic marriage law 
be amended to require X-ray exam- 
ination for tuberculosis before issuing 
license. 


“ ” 


RADIO: From India, there’s report 
that radio short waves can be reflected 
from shooting stars. There is hint that 
radio locators may locate meteors and 
measure their velocity. Because of cur- 
rent restrictions on use of radio, sci- 
entists will have to wait to develop 
idea until after the war. 


“ ” 


VITAMINS: If you are taking fresh 
yeast for vitamin content, boil it before 
eating, is counsel of Dr. Helen Parsons, 
U of Wis. Admittedly less palatable, 
boiled yeast makes available to body 
two or three times as much thiamin, 
or vitamin Bl; increases available 
quantities of riboflavin and vitamin G. 
Conclusions result from experiments 
with students and with lab animals at 
the university. 


LANGUAGE~— Japanese 


The foreiegn civilization in Japan has 
led directly to a “new” vocabulary. 
When the Japanese take over some- 
thing from a foreign culture they usu- 
ally take also the foreign name, chang- 
ing it slightly so that it can be written 
in the Japanese sign language. Some 
of these new words are very useful 
and amusing. For instance, depart- 
ment store is depato; apartment 
house, apato; toast, tosuto; butter, 
bata; ham, hamu; beer, biru, and cof- 
fee is kohi. One of the most amusing 
is haikara, meaning up-to-date. This 
word was taken from the slang phrase 
“high hat,” but the Japanese who 
adapted it got it wrong and made it 
“high collar” instead.— HELEN MEAaks, 
author of Year of the Wild Boar, on a 
CBS broadcast. 





Toward Tomorrow 


In the coming peace we shall find 
a new world full of new materials, 
new conveniences, new jobs, new 
opportunities, all stemming out of 
the present-day work of the chem- 
ical engineer. The tough, transpar- 
ent plastic that now make noses for 
bombers will give us new frameless 
windows for our homes and automo- 
biles . . . The chemical engineer’s 
workshop is all industry; his con- 
tributions as limitless as our needs. 
Jas H. McGraw, Jr., Factory, 10-’42. 











MARRIED LIFE 


An expert on married happiness says 
that when evening comes the husband 
should listen carefully and sympathet- 
ically while his wife tells of the diffi- 
culties of her day. Then the wife 
should listen to her husband’s tale of 
office troubles. Seems a reasonable 
suggestion, yet I don’t like it. The 
wife should sit down and write a piece 
called “My Day” in which her troubles 
are detailed. The husband should 
write a similar article. These could 
then be put aside for later reading. 
Then the evening could proceed with- 
out any depressing exchange of tales 
of trouble. One of the most difficult 
situations in married life comes when 
a husband staggers home after a hard 
day at the office to be greeted by his 
wife with the words: “I’m positively 
exhausted.”—E. V. Duriinc, Detroit 
Times. 





Many overlook significant point in 
forecasting probable actions of the new 
Congress. With increased percentage 
of Republicans on all important com- 
mittees, they will be able to avoid 
reporting many bills which in present 
Congress might get to entire body for 
vote. Many paradoxes apparent in re- 
cent election, but seems safe to con- 
clude new Congress will be more con- 
servative; somewhat less receptive to 
social reforms. Such measures as Gey- 
er anti-poll tax bill, which recently 
passed House with large majority (and 
now appears scotched in Senate) will 
not have as good a chance in 1943. 
You will hear many reform groups ex- 
pressing opposite view, but that’s 
largely talk for propaganda effect. 

For graphic picture of changes 
wrought by war, consider the beauty 
business. It’s booming, of course, but 
operators have their problems, chief 
of which is labor shortage. Clientele 
has shifted greatly. Ladies of the up- 
per brackets, busy with war work, have 
less time for treatments, while factory 
workers with new-minted money 
crowd the salons. Means longer hours 
and more night work for most shops. 


Roadside restaurants are closing up 
and moving to town—that’s where big 
business is. More people than ever be- 
fore are eating out. But labor is big 
bugaboo. Trend is toward cafeteria 
service . . . Delegates to Nat'l Restaur- 
ant Ass’n convention pointed out re- 
cently that old-time dinner pail is on 
way out. Workers demand, and are 
getting warm, nutritious meals, served 
in Company restaurants. 


Parade tells of a messenger beating 
his way thru Africa wilds with a live 
turkey, destined for some Americans 
engaged in scientific research. Canni- 
bals caught the messenger, consumed 
him, but considerately sent the turkey 
on to the Americans. So everybody 
had dinner. 
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PRAYER 


I often repeated the Psalm, Th2 
Lord is my Shepherd. Sometimes I 
would be unable to go one step further, 
and then I would remember, “I shall 
not want,” and sure enough there’d 
be some berries, or chewable grass, or 
a creek with good water just ahead.— 
VERN HavcGLanp, American aviator 
forced down in the jungles of New 
Guinea. 


RACE—Equality 

The fact to which too many would 
like to close their eyes is that two tre- 
mendous social forces are rushing to- 
ward a head-on collision in the south. 
The first is the Negro demand for more 
rights. The second is the resolve of 
certain classes of whites to punish 
Negro “presumption.” If the smash 


comes, it will be a nat’l disaster of in- 
calculable extent. — Editorial, The 
Christian Century, 10-28-42. 


The chief difference between a 
wise man and an ignorant one is, 
not that the first is acquainted 
with regions invisible to the sec- 
ond, away from common sight and 
interest, but that he understands 
the common things which the sec- 
ond only sees.—STarR KING. 














RATIONING 


The English, of course, get only a 
small fraction of the meat allowed 
under the proposed American ration- 
ing plan. The other day, in a little 
restaurant largely patronized by work- 
ing men, I asked a taxi driver: “What 
would you do with a meat allowance of 
2% lbs per wk?” 

He thought a moment and then re- 
plied: “Well, sir, I’d start a restau- 
rant."—Epw R Murrow, in a CBS 
broadcast from London. 


SERVANT PROBLEM 


A woman at the Kungsholm the 
other evening said wistfully to her 
dinner companion, “We were consider- 
ed by a maid last Friday.”—June 
PROVINES, Chicago Sun. 


American Scene 





Bill Jones is Dead 
By Roe FULKERSON 


Bill Jones is dead. 

They tied his hands behind him, 
and a Jap soldier started to rape a 
white woman. He had torn her blouse 
off when Bill kicked him in the belly, 
and three Japs, waiting their turn, 
rammed their bayonets into Bill’s guts. 

This happened about the time you 
were telling the folks at your house 
that it was all darned nonsense to ra- 
tion sugar, because cake and candy 
were certainly no diet for soldiers. 

“ee %” 

Bill Jones is dead. 

He stood by his gun and laughed 
as he fired it, but a shell hit the deck 
beside Bill. When he tried to pull 
himself to his feet, he saw his right 
arm was in the scuppers five feet 
away. He reached for his gun with his 
left hand, and then things went black. 
The list of the ship rolled a dead sail- 
or into the scuppers where his dis- 
membered arm lay. Its extended 
thumb touched the tip of his nose, so 
that in death, as in life, Bill was 
thumbing his nose at the Jap ship 
that got him. 

This was just the same day that you 
were raising hell because they were ra- 
tioning gasoline. For fear you 
couldn’t drive up to the lake to go 
fishing every week-end this summer, 
you hid four cans of gasoline in your 
garage. 

« ”» 

Bill Jones is dead. 

Bill got into a dogfight over the 
English Channel. There were six Ger- 
man planes. He got two before a 
third one sent a burst of bullets into 
his back that almost cut him in half, 
but he held onto the stick until he 
rammed the fourth plane and went 
down with it, locked in the flaming 
embrance of death. 


This happened about the time you 
were bellyaching and feeling abused 
because of the outrageous treatment 
given you by the tire rationing board, 
which would not allow you recaps for 
your pleasure car. 


«e ” 


Bill Jones is dead. 


Six machine-gun bullets fairly cut 
Bill’s legs off, but he lay on his belly 
in the mud and got two Heinies. Bill’s 
last words were, “Of all the damn fool 
luck!” 

That was the time you were telling 
the boys at the poker game that the 
union racketeers and the munitions 
manufacturers were making fortunes 
out of this war, when we had no busi- 
ness getting into it in the first place. 


“ce ” 


Bill Jones is dead. 


The freighter burst into flames and 
Bill went over the side into the burn- 
ing oil. When he came to the sur- 
face, a machine-gun was practicing on 
the bobbing heads. When the bullets 
hit Bill’s head, it burst open. like a 
dropped egg. His charred, bullet-rid- 
den body sank beneath the surface. 

That was the night you were telling 
folks at your party that this war is 
being run by a lot of old women in 
Washington; the most mismanaged 
mess you ever heard of. 


< 


Bill Jones is dead. When God in His 
infinite kindness meets Bill Jones at 
Heaven’s gate, He is going to say, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant!” 

What he is going to say to you, God 
alone knows—Condensed from Ki- 
wanis Magazine. 











TIME 


Time was never meant to be killed. 
It was meant to be used with intelli- 
gence and common sense. It is as 
alive as you are, moving on its order- 
ed way, something to be cherished, not 
strangled to death—Cuas Hanson 
Towne, “How Much Time Do You 
Kill?” Christian Herald, 11-'42. 


YOUTH —Secret of 

An old mammy in the Carolinas was 
asked the secret of her youth and 
well-being. Her answer: “When I 
works I works hard. When I rests I 
rests easy. When I worries I just 
go-O-es to sleep.”—Editorial, “Take 
Care of Yourself,” Harper’s Bazaar, 
11-42. 
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The Enduring Pilgrims 
CHARLES SUMNER 





CHARLES SUMNER was born in Boston 
in 1811, direct descendant of a fam- 
ily that emigrated from England some 
fifteen years after the Pilgrims. He 
became a United States Senator from 
Massachusetts in 1851, and remained 
in public life until his death, in Wash- 
ington, in 1874. It is said that, next 
to Lincoln, he did more to free the 
colored race than any other individual. 





Our pilgrims were few and poor. The 
whole outfit of this historic voyage, 
including 1700 pounds sterling in trad- 
ing stock, was only 2400 pounds ster- 
ling. And yet this small people—so 
obscure and outcast in condition—so 
slender in numbers and in means—so 
entirely unknown to the proud and 
great—so absolutely without name in 
contemporary records—whose depart- 
ure from the Old World took little more 
than the breath of their bodies—are 
now illustrious beyond the lot of men; 
and the Mayflower is immortal beyond 
the Grecian Argo, or the stately ship 
of any victorious admiral. 

Monarchs and cabinets, generals and 
admirals, in the gradual lapse of time 
disappear from sight; but the pioneers 
of truth, though poor and lowly, can 
never be forgotten! their renown 
spreads with the cause they served. 

I know not if you have thought to 
recall the great in rank and power 
filling the gaze of the world as the 
Mayflower with her company fared 
forth on this adventurous voyage. The 
foolish James was yet on the English 
throne. The morose Louis XIII, thru 
whom Richelieu ruled, was King of 
France. The imbecile Philip ITI swayed 
Spain and the Indies. The persecuting 
Ferdinand the Second, tormentor of 
Protestants, was Emporer of Germany... 


Who in the imposing troop of world- 
ly granduer is now remembered but 
with indifference or contempt? Con- 
front the Mayflower and the Pilgrims 
with the potentates who occupied such 
space in the world. The former are as- 
cending into the firmament, there to 
shine forever, while the latter have 
long been drooping into the darkness 
of oblivion. Truly, the Pilgrims belong 
to an heroic company. Their example 
shall endure for all time to come. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Carolyn Coggins, who attends at 
least six cocktail parties a week, was 
bored to death at one of them by a 
toothless wolf who would not quit her 
side. Finally he asked, “At least tell 
me this: who's driving you home?” 
“You are,” answered Carolyn—and de- 
parted. . . —Bennetr Cerr, Saturday 
Review of Literature. 








“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
Mary MarGaRET McBRIDE 


Radio Commentator, Journalist 

The dressmaker had just left, 
and I slipped into an old night- 
gown (a fragile, diaphanous af- 
fair that had been a going away 
gift) to relax. I had no more 
than dropped down on the bed 
when the telephone rang. It was 
the dressmaker to say that she 
had left her rubbers in the hall. 
Would I please bring them into my 
room? Dutifully I went to the 
door. The rubbers had been 
kicked a little distance away. No- 
body was in sight so I stepped into 
the corridor and stooped to pick 
up the rubbers. And the door 
slammed shut! There I was locked 
out of my room in a Hollywood 
hotel in my nightgown and noth- 
ing else. 

I hurriedly put on the rubbers 
and flapped toward the elevator 
for help. Then I remembered it 
was one of those open-work af- 
airs. What if a car loaded with 
people stopped when I rang the 
bell! Wildly I looked about, then 
saw a light under the door across 
from my own. As I rang its bell 
I shouted, “If you’re a man don’t 
open this door.” 

An elderly woman answered, 
stared at me in speechless aston- 
ishment, and I back at her in 
dumb embarrassment. When I 
found my voice and explained, she 
laughed and called her compan- 
ion—another woman. And though 
they helped me get back in my 
room, they seemed unpersuaded 
that I was anything else than a 
result of one of those wild Holly- 
wood parties they’d heard about. 


An Albanian was imprisoned by the 
Italians. He annoyed his captors in- 
tensely because he kept saying glee- 
fully: “Anyway, the Greeks gave you 
a bashing at Koritza.” 

One day the officer in charge of the 
prison camp took him aside and said: 
“Look here, if you'll quit talking as 
though you were a Greek at Koritza 
I'll make you an officer in the Italian 
Army.” 

“O. K.,” said the Albanian. 

Next day Mussolini visited them, 
shook hands with the Albanian, and 
remarked: “So you are now an officer 
in the great Italian Army? 

“I hope that you are properly proud 
of the honor.” 

“Yes sir, only I can’t help being a 
little sad whenever I think of what 
a@ bashing those Greeks gave us at 
Koritza!”—Ireland’s Saturday Night. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Thirty years ago the girls never 
thought of doing the things they 
do today. Maybe that’s why they 
didn’t do them.—Phoeniz Flame. 


A man can run into debt, but he 
usually comes out of it crawling.— 
The Builder. 


“ ” 


Instructions to airplane spotter: 
If you see an airplane flying back- 
ward, it’s an Italian pursuit plane. 
—Saskatoon Star. 

“ ” 

The army travels on your stom- 
ach.—Fr—ED ALLEN, in a_ radio 
broadcast, discussing rationing. 











The final word-on the second-front 
was uttered late last Sunday night by 
a lady sipping ginger ale in the Rain- 
bow Room. “I knew things would be- 
gin to hum” she said “as soon as Mrs. 
Roosevelt got over there!”"—The New 
Yorker. 





